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SAVING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


All  West  Virginia  land  owners  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  making 
a satisfactory  living  and,  at  the  same  time,  conserving  their  land  assets  in 
order  to  derive  a satisfactory  living  in  the  years  to  come.  Naturally,  the 
first  concern  is  that  a satisfactory  living  is  obtained  at  the  present  time. 
The  land  owner,  hoivover,  must  not  neglect  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  conserve  both  the  soil  and  water  if  the  productivity  of  his  land  is  to 
be  maintained. 


The  topsoil  is  nature’s  store-house  of  plant  food  and  it  is  upon  the 
surface  layer  vrhich  v^re  must  depend  la.rgely  for  the  groY/ing  of  satisfactory 
yields  of  crops.  Roughly  speaking,  the  productive  capacity  of  a given  tract 
of  land  Y''/ill  vary ’with  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil.  Wb-cnever  the  sloping 
fields  are  ploY;ed  and  planted  in  row  crops  soil  erosion  takes  place  Yvith  every 
run-off  producing  rain,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  is  being  con- 
tinually diminished.  Soil  formation  is  so  sIoyt  that  the  amount  added  each 
year  to  the  surface  soil  is  almost  negligible.  It  becomes  apparent  that  un- 
less the  present  surface  soil  is  conserved  productivity  will  decline.  The 
saying  that  "sub-soil  farming  is  bankrupt  farm.ing"  cannot  bo  denied. 

Many  land  owners  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  a living  plant  an  ex- 
cessive acreage  to  cultivated  crops  and  thus  set  the  stage  for  increased  los- 
ses from  soil  erosion  'without  a thought  to  the  possible  significance  of  such 
action. 


Under  proper  land  use  and  farming  methods  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
productivity  of  our  soils  to  control  soil  erosion  in  such  a Yuay  as- to  insure 
its  future  productive  poYver.  Many  methods  of  erosion  control  are  being  demon- 
strated in  the  Reedy  Creek  Soil  Erosion  Control  Project.  Longer  rotations 
Yvith  adequate  proYrision  for  leguminous  mnadoY'/s,  strip  cropping  and  contour 
farming  arc  essential  practices  on  cultivable  lands.  Practically  all  of  the 
pasture  lands  are  in  need  of  treatment  in  order  to  increase  their  carrying 
capacity.  Adequate  fertilization  and  liming  vj-hore  necessary  Yvill  largely  con- 
trol erosion  under  proper  grazing  management  practices.  Many  of  the  steeper 
hillsides  shoYild  be  reforested  and  the  present  'woodlots  protected  from  fires 
and  grazing  in  order  to  stabilize  the  soil  surface,  thus  preY^-enting  erosion, 
and  to  establish  under-grounl  roserY^oirs  for  conserving  moisture.  The  adop- 
tion of  those  and  other  practices  wnll  make  for  a profitable  agriculture  of 
the  future. 


The  land  cn/mors,  then,  must  be  concerned  not  only  Yvith  present  re- 
turns, but  also  in  protecting  the  land  capital  from  v/hich  future  returns  rmll 
come.  This  is  a real  challenge  to  the  land  oY^mors  in  West  Virginia  and  one 
Yvhich  must  be  solY^od  if  agriculture  is  to  prosper  in  a large  part  of  the  hill 
lands  of  the  state. 


J.  S.  Cutler, 

Acting  Regional  Director 
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SOIL  EROSION  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Very  little,  if  any,  part  of  the  area  of  West  Virginia  has  not 
been  subjected  to  erosion*  The  reconnaissance  erosion  survey,  conduct- 
ed by  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  indicates  the  areas  of  erosion  and  the  amount 
of  soil  loss  that  has  ta,ken  place.  The  only  land  in  the  state  that  is 
not  subject  to  serious  erosion  is  found  in  the  narrov-  streaiu  bottoms  and 
even  that  is,  in  places,  being  cut  away,  more  or  less,  by  the  action  of 
the  streams  at  flood  time.  Comparatively  small  areas  now  in  forest  are 
not  eroding  seriously,  although  m.uch  of  the  forested  area  of  the  state 
lias  been  burned  over.  Burning  destroys  the  layer  of  leaf  litt.or  • and  ex- 
poses the  bare  soil.  Erosion,  in  such  cases,  may  again  become  arrested 
as  les.f  litter  accumulates  through  a neriod  of  years. 

The  greatest  smount  of  destructive  erosion  has  taken  place  in 
the  northwestern  one-third  of  the  state  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Ohio  River  where  it  touches  West  Virginia  and  extending  back  from  the 
river  towards  the  east  ten  bo  fifty  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  areas  of 
most  intensive  farming.  Frobably  90  percent  of  this  part  of  the  state 
has  been  cleared  of  timber  and  much  of  it  cultivated  at  some  timie.  Many 
steep  slopes  have  become  exbmusted  of  their  topsoil  and  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  woods.  The  extreme  southern  pa.rt  of  the  state  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  most  intensive  coal  raining  operations,  while  mostly  wooded, 
has  also  been  subjected  to  serious  erosion  due  mainly  to  destructive  lum- 
bering methods'^.  Frequently  the  steep  liillsides  near  to  the  mines  have 
been  entirely  cleared  of  timber  and  are  noxr  being  cultivated.  Exposed 
in  this  manner  the  loss  of  soil  is  tremendous. 

A second  belt,  of  more  or  less  uniform  erosion  conditions, 
extends  across  the  central  part  of  the  state  in  a northeasterly  and  south- 
westerly direction.  The  greater  part  of  this  area  is  now  in  timber, 
mostly  second  gro^Wch,  ond  while  the  soil  has  been  subjected  to  serious 
erosion  in  the  past,  du.e  to  careless  lumbering  methods,  the  erosion  is 
now  largely  arrested  in  the  woods.  An  -average  of  pO  nercent  of  the  sur- 
face soil  has  been  lost  from  this  region. 

A third  belt  extends  along  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  includ' 
ing  Pocahontas,  Greenbrier  and  Monroe  counties.  This  includes  the  lime- 
stone valleys  extending  parallel  to  the  V/est  Virginia-Virginia  boundary, 
an  area  of  comparatively  rich  soils  w.iich  support  a good  stand  of  grass, 
and,  consequently,  have  not  been  subjected  to  very  serious  erosion.  Lhich 
the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the  eastern  pan-hru’-dlc.  An  average  of 
about  pO  percent  of  the  surface  soil  has  been  removed  from  these  regions. 

The  northern  panhandle  is  a region  of  comparatively  rood  fam- 
ing and  careful  farmers.  Continued  cultivation  of  the  steep  slopes  in 
the  northem  panhandle  and  in  the  best  farming  regions  in  tiie  northern 
part  of  the  state  will  eventually  result  in  serious  loss  of  soil.  From 
25  to  75  percent  of  the  topsoil  has  already  been  lost.  Thorough  liming, 
confining  cultivation  to  the  more  gentle  slopes,  combined  with  strip-crop- 
ping,  will  preserve  the  soil  for  many  generations.  Failure  to  do  so  may 
result  in  rapid  destruction  of  the  soil. 


HOW  TREES  CCHTROL  EROSION 


Most  of  us  are  prone  to  wonder  when  \je  hear  the  statement  that 
trees  control  erosion.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  after  haring  made  a 
careful  study  of  this  subject  had  the  folloivinr  to  say  in  the  Copeland 
Report  I 


"Under  many  conditions  the  Forest  probably  offers  the  best  and 
cheapest  method  available  for  erosion  control  and  stream  flow  regulation." 

In  order  that  we  might  have  a bettor  understanding  of  how  trees 
control  erosion,  lot  us  pause  and  observe  them.  Each  of  you  as  you  read 
this  pick  out  some  tree  within  sight  or  with  which  you  are  familiar  and 
note  the  following  natural  characteristics  .diich  makes  possible  erosion 
control  by  the  use  of  trees® 

1.  During,  the  entire  summer  trees  are  covered  with  a.  beautiful 
coat  of  green  loaves  whicii  S'^rve  chiefly  to  manufacture  and  supply  food  for 
the  trees.  But  they  also  act  as  a buffer,  checkin?:  the  fall  of  millions 
of  rain  drops  o.s  they  descend  toxnard  the  earth.  naturally,  this  serves  to 
break  the  force  with  which  the  rain  drops  hit  the  earth ^s  surface.  This 
grea.tly  reduces  the  abra.sivc-  action  of  the  wc.ter  and  also  slows  up  the 
runoff • 


2,  The  trunJ:  and  branches  of  the  tree  servo  to  support  the 
leaves  and  are  the  parts  of  the  tree-  from  whicli  almost  all  our  v?ood  pro- 
ducts are  derived.  In  addition  they  intercept  many,  m.any  rain  drops  during 
0.  rL.in  storm  and  lead  them  gently  to  the  ground® 

p.  The  roots  of  the  tree  a.rc  used  to  anchor  it  to  the  ground 
and  to  pick  up  from  the  soil  iTii'''cral  nutrients  and  wo.tcr  necessary  to  the 
life  processes  of  the  tree.  I'licy,  furthcrmiorc,  serve  by  penetrating 
into  the  earth,  to  open  up  tiny  passage  vrays  deep  doTm  into  the  soil  and 
along  these  smtill  passage-  ways  millions  of  gallons  of  water  annually  find 
their  way  deep  dovai  into  tho  co.rth. 

1|.  Eve  ryone  has  noticed  how  cool  and  shady  it  is  in  the  woods 
on  a ho’:  summer  day.  You  have  always  thought  of  this  pcrho.ps  as  a good 
place  to  picnic  or  rest,  but  these  same  factors  vdiich  make  it  cool  and 
enjoyohle  prevent  the  ground  from  drying  out  and  check  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  so  tho-t  our  erosion  losses  froi:i  this  source  are  negligible, 

E,  There  is  scc.rccly  an  individual  but  what  at  some  time  lies 
posased  to  admire  the  millions  of  beautifully  colored  leaves  that  our 
trees  shod  each  fall.  This  coat  of  leaves,  if  left  undistwrbed,  fom.s 
a protective  blanket  which  guards  the  valuable  top  soil  from,  the  c.ction 
of  ?.'in''.,  water,  C!.nd  ice  during  tho  winter  months.  A cover  of  dry  leoves 
will  absorb  many  gallons  of  water  during  a period  of  rr..iiifall  vrhich  pre- 
vents uhis  same  rrater  froiw  dashing  from  the  hillsides  cutting  more  gullies 
as  it  goes.  Furthermore,  this  same  cover  of  leaves  graduo.lly  decays  form- 
ing ricn  humus  mL.terio.l  wliicli  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  soil  if  it  is 
to  rems.in  fertile  and  productive. 
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HCIV  TREES  CONTROL  EROSION  (Cont.) 


6.  Ill  'addition.  Forest  tree  fruits  and  litter  provide  homes  and 
food  for  thousands  o;^  insects  and  cniirmls  ivhic};:  burroa^r  into  the  around 
and  thereby  increases  the  percolation  of  the  water  into  the  soil  rather 
than  allowing  it  to  run  off  unhampered. 

These  ar':..  just  a feiv  of  the  many  factors  by  which  trees  bend  to 
control  erosion  and  rcgulrte  strerm  flov/.  If  each  of  you  take  the  time 
to  look  around  yo’i  will  sec  thet  uhis  is  true.  If  you  will  observe  a 
small  strea;.'!  flowing  oub  of  a wooded  area  and  compare  it  with  one  flowing 
out  of  a fallov/  or  plowed  field  the  contrast  ■'■rill  bo  q^'ilte  pronounced# 

^ j{c  5i^ 

LIRE  DELIVERED  IC  GOOPLIlaTORS 


Thousands  of  dollars  irill  b^  saved  oy  the  Soil  Erosion  Service 
this  year  in  the  procurnaent  o.'-"'  lime  for  its  coop^-ra-bor s , according  to 
recently  compiled  statistics.  The  lime  is  being  srcurcLi.  from  s o-nrry 
at  Limestone  Ridge,  2T  miles  sout-wrest  of  Elizabo^bh,  which  is  estimated 
to  contain  100,000  tons. 

During  the  month  of  Ek  rch  the  deportment  dis'tributed  655  tons 
of  lii'ie  and  ll'.O  tons  of  ocenmercial  fertilizer  -.bo  the  cooperators.  The 
tobr  1 cost  of  delivery  -was  IlOOO.of,  v/hioh  ir.cludod  S5Ul.OO.for  gasoline, 
oil,  truck  repairs,  cw.d  shop  1 bor,  :;.nd  s661i,-65  fo"  truck  drivers,  :lLbor 
and  s'lpervision.  The  avv^rage  cosb  per  bon  for  crushing  the  limestone  "wl-S 
70d,  raid  the  ax'^ero.ge  cosb  of  delierrry  vl.no,  vV.king  total  o.f  vb.96  per 
ton.  Rn  avers  go  of  Ci.lmost  56  to2is  of  matcrisls  ■were  deli^\r..red  per  urork- 
ing  day  during  the  period. 

In  April,  tons  of  I'J.wo  arid.  d6Q  tons  o.f  coTWiercical  fer^bi- 

lizcr  ■were  distributed  ■with  tho  'botal  cost  of  delivery  ar.ouri'ting  ■bo 
v1079»86,  inolusing  Tli[:U,7U  f^^  U'^pair,  m.ainboranicc: , ete.^  end  ''655,12 
for  drivers’  ■'wages.  The  r.vers'gc  cost  for  crushing  was  60^  per  bon,  s.n.d 
the  averstge  ton  delivery  cost  'l.lo,  tot'  lling  ■ 1,78,  ■aeii  ch  shows  0. 
marked  dGcrcr.so  over  harch,  T’lic  v.‘.  -nation  is  due  to  tiic  cost  of  break- 
age;, repairing,  nos:  ms-chinory,  etc.,  each  x.ionth.  An  incroaso  in  the 
avoi’age  tonne. go  distributed  vras  s^lso  noted,  y^pril  shovring  r.pproximately 
U2  tons  per  dsy,  d^uc.  bo  improved  roo.d  condi-^ior.a . 

Lime  is  required  on  almost  every  acre  of  cultivatod.  land  in  'bhe 
project  iiroa  si''.cc  the  natu'.-al  ii'.ie  has  boein  removed  ty  oroppirg  r.nd 
erosion.  The.  ’’contact  m ni’'  tost  the  soil  for  line  roquiroment:-  lahilc  in- 
specting the  faiuns  and  determine  the  omourrb  needed  for  cachi  field.  During 
thc;  lo.st  yesn’  15,000  nons  were  delivered  to  coopjcr.ators  in  ■bhe  Reedy 
Crook  area. 
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OF  FSEIEiFEHT  YEGETi-TICN  IN  PREVENTING  EROSION 


’’Even  as  nan  has  boon  responsible  for  the  present  status  of  ero- 
sion, so  has  man  the  power  to  reduce  soil  washing  to  a mininum."  This 
statement  ty  -'r.  L,  D.  Baver  of  the-  University  of  I.Iissouri  is  true  regard- 
less of  where  you  attempt  to  apply  it. 

One  of  the  better  ■'.'ays  for  nan  to  reduce  soil  washing  is  by  es- 
tablishing^ permanent  vegetation  such  as  good  stends  of  timber,  grass,  and 
hay  crops  of  alfalfa,  Ked  clovoi-  or  timothy. 

Studies  carried  on  over  a poriod  of  1_..  yco.rs  by  the  Soil  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Missouri  rce';'.!  that  iron  a.  3*^5  slope,  the 
following  ojnounts  of  soil  in  toi:.s  ;ocr  acre  were  lost  annually  from  dif- 
ferent foms  of  vegetation:  continuous  corn,  1^,7}  rotation  of  corn,- 
wliGs.t  and  clover,  2,80;  continuous  vficat,  10«lj  contiic.uou.s  blue  grass 
only,  emd  land  plowed  3 inches  deep  r..rid  fallowed,  Jil,!  tons. 

In  ether  words  the  nu:iber  of  yet.rs  to  erode  7 inches  of  coil 
which  in  Vest  Virginia  means  practically  all  the  good  surface  soil,  is 
GO  for  continuous  corns  3^8  for  a rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover: 

100  for  continuous  wheat,  3>^U5  continuous  blue  grass  and  2L  where 

the  land  wo.s  plovied  8 inches  deep  and  L.llowcd  to  Xie  idle.  Even  though 
the  soils  of  Rest  Virginia  in  general  arc  less  erosive  than  soils  of  the 
Middle  h'est,  the  slopes  arc  probably  10  tines  [-s  great  in  R'cst  Virginia 
and  this  tends  to  offset  the  former,  and  rives  a general  idea  regarding 
the  mount  of  soil  that  is  lost  when  different  systems  of  cropping  are 
enployod , 


The  solution  to  the  erosion  problem  is  pi'opor  lend  use-  and  that 
in  the  Rcod^/  Creek  Project  au’oa  can  be  aoconplishod  by  planting  to  trees 
areas  too  rough  t o hold  pasture,  the  treatn^^nt  with  linv;  said  fertilizer 
of  tlic  smoother  pasture  Imd,  and  the  production  of  a good  supply  of  hay 
such  as  alfalfa,  which  can  be  subsuituted  for  a large  cniount  of  the  grain 
now  groum. 


Only  Y/hen  nan  has  done  this  Y/ill  soil  lYashiag  he  reduced  to 
the  L'dninun  and  then  prciitaolo  faming  of  tonorrouf  Yfill  be  assured, 

^ ^ ^ ^ * * 

FLOODS  FIdEVENTAPLE 

Recently  our  newspapers  have  heen  publishing  articles  describing 
the  destructive  floods  Y/hich  are  destroying  a -east  amomt  of  property  and 
rendering  th.cusands  of  people  homeless  in  the  loY-rer  nississippi  valley. 

Year  after  year  a similar  tragedy  occurs  in  that  region,  lykes  have  been 
built,  the  streom  bottom  has  been  dredged,  but  the  problem  has  not  been 
solYred, 

Proper  grazing  of  pastures,  protection  of  forests  from  fire  and 
grazing  and  proper  farm  practices  'vYOuld  go  far  tov/ard  preventing  this  terribl 
catastrophe.  If  the  iTatorshed  draining  into  this  cnannel  rras  protected  oy  a 
good  "vegetative  c^'oer  there  Yrould  probably  be  nc  de 3tructiY’'e  floods. 


SlYEET  CLO'^ER 


Eave  you  noticed  this  spring  the  thrifty  vigorous  green  plants 
groiTing  along  the  higliwa^/s  of  ’.lest  Virginia?  If  you  have  ycu^ve  doubtless 
asked  yourself  the  question  many  others  are  asking,  "V.Tiat  is  it  and  v.’'hy 
does  it  grew  so  well  along  the  sides  of  the  roa.d?" 

This  plant  is  a leguiao,  th.at  is,  it  fixes  nitrogen  fren  the  air, 
and  is  knovm  as  clover.  It  reserrhles  alfalfa  i:-',  color,  and  t^/pe  of 

groT.'th  and  ir.ay  ev:)n  .exceed  alfalfa  in  heigh  r.  of  grovreh-  '.Fy-o  spe:''ie.s,  the 
unite  and  the  ye]  Isxc  sue-et  clerero  are  most  co’necn,  of  vt  ich  the  uhite  is 
most  iiiipcrtar.t  ^ Boidi  are  bircen-olvS  and  bchi  a-’e  verp'  pr  olj.fic  sood  hearers, 
thus  acconntrcig  in  parr  for  the  rapid  sprea.d  along  fie  roa.iv-.ays . 


Sveet  clover,  however,  is  more  than  a roadside  v;ec-di  Its  value  is 
recognized  for  its  doe]'.'  rooted,  dro''jght  rosictant  soil  incioving  qnalities* 
Its  oense  gi'CT.a.h  c:ivers  the  grouni,  preven  ts  e'eosion.  and  the  ■^'ia'-j.ts  seldom 
freeze  dtri.ag  ahe  Y''inter.  oeve^t  clover  is  sold  to  bo  moi  e toLevant  of  'wet 

soils  chan  a.ii'a-.fa  or  red  ci'vero  It  is  elec  used  for  hay.  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  test  plants  for  honey  production,  and  is  g^-omi  for  seed.* 


One  of  Sweet  clovers  rncst  iinrrotanf  ures  is  as  pai- tu-'^'c  for  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.,  Seeled  in  SL.ail  grain  in  the  ;:pr:’ng,  the  first 
years  gi'cirsh  may  be  grazed  for  bus  months  i.n  the  fall^  Second  pear  Sv/eet 
clover  cen  be  pastured  esarlicr  in  the  spring  thsoc  most  ot’ner  pasture  cropse 
The  us'>ial  grazing  noried  for  the  second  ]sear  is  from  the  latter  part  cf  April 
to  nhe  middle  of  Auguste  It  has  been  rroven  to  carry  as  much  or  more  line- 
stock  than  any  other  kinl  o.f  pastui-e  and  is  crdinarilp^  loomed  upon. as  being 
able  to  carr-y  two  or  more  times  as  mang*  cattle  per  acre  .'.s  -..'ill  bluegrass* 
Feeding  value  of  Sweet  clover  is  comparable  to  tha.t  Oa.  alfalfa ^ 


Sweet  clover  probably  got  its  start  along  the  roadside,  from  some 
seed  sown,  by  the  State  Fowd  Comird  ssion  in  t.heir  efforts  to  held  the  soil  on 
steep  fills  and  cuts.  Fecause  at  firowz  so  rank  an^’  estab  Li':'''Les  itself  with 
such  ap'paren'c  e-ase  along  tlm  l.ighv'v'-apy  iiany  farim.'-rs  wonder  vi?  this  plant  would 
not  be  8 good  one  to  g-'^cw  on  their  farms.  The  unmer . c!''’  cours..'.,  is  that  it 
would o There  are  three  tl'"i'n';s,  hov.'ovor,  thvJ  Host  v'i.r.ginie  icrmers  wrill  havo 
to  orovide  before  tliey  will  havo  success  r'i'bh  Sweet  clc'rer.  Those  mhree  es- 
sential-s  are  lime,  pho-sphorus  and  inocu.la'^mor » If  the  soil  is  ccmparativel’/ 
ricli  and  ioes  not  need  lime,  ard  if  hacteria  requ.irod  by  Sv/e  )t  clover  are  al- 
ready present  in  the  3oil_  the  far'mor  is  all  set  to  grow  Sweet  clovo.c.  All  of 
these  essentials  ar  :>  appurently  found  along  the  hi.^brj-ays  of  West  Virginia 
ydiero  Sweet  clov.^r  is  found  gro'.vingo  Kecent  soil  t'^'sts'in  the  Spencer  area 
where  road  banks  arc  covered  vmth  luorariant  Soaoet  clover  shoi-v  that  liz.ie  is 
present  naturally  in  the  sail, 
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HOVr  MUCH  TUiTER  RUNS  OFF  OUR  FIELDS 


The  anount  of  T/ater  that  runs  off  West  Virginia  fields  dur- 
ing a hea'uo/'  rain  is  lauch  greater  than  the  average  individual  v/ould 
estimate* 

In  studyirg  this  problem,  in  erosion  control  work  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  not  only  the  amount  and  rate  of  the  rain  that  actually 
falls  but  also  the  quantity  that  soaks  into  the  ground. 

The  rate  at  which  rain  falls  is  usually  dependent  upon  the 
length  of  tine  it  rains.  Heavy  rains  last  for  only  short  periods  of 
time  vdiile  the  longer  rains  are  of  lesser  i^itensity , 0.f  course,  we 

occasionally  have  o.  very  hea^y/’  rain  fall  lasting  a relatively  long 
period  of  time.  The  oi.iount  of  the  rain  that  runs  off  a field  depends 
upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  field,  the  slope  of  the  lend,  the  rate 
sjid  duration  of  tne  rainfall,  the  vegetati'^e  coveri.ng,  o.nd  the  per- 
meability of  the  soil’.  During  a heavy  fifteen  m.inute  3hoY\rer  TOO  bar- 
rels of  Y'Tc.ter  could  fall  on  a p cicre  field.  If  the  field  were  timber 
lo.nd  approximately  200  barrels  would  run  off,  vrhile  700  barrels  would 
soak  into  the  ground.  If  the  field  r/ere  cultivated  land,  65O  barrels 
would  enter  the  ground.  Five  o.cres  of  pasture  land  '.roult  soalc  up  ^20 
barrels,  leaving  p80  barrels  to  run  off. 

Thus  the  amount  of  wa':er  running  off  cultivated  fields  is 
three  times  greater  thrm  for  timbered  areas  and  ti.'rice  greater  them 
for  pasture  areo.s.  This  fact  explains  v\rhy  cultivo-ted  fields  erode 
much  fs.ster  than  \?ooded  or  pasture  areas. 
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FE.ITHSRED  FRIENDS 


Farmers  who  o.re  cooperating  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
in  the  Reedy  Creek  Project  are  receiewng  a great  benefit  through  the 
establi-shment  of  plantations  of  soil  holding  trees  and  grasses  on  their 
eroded  hillsides. 

The  average  farmer  fails  to  appreciate  the  great  service  done 
him  by  his  feathered  friends  of  the  field  and  forest,  'ilere  it  not  for 
the  birds  this  planet  would  not  be  habitable  for  the  human  race.  Every 
year  our  fight  for  life  against  insects  becomes  more  despera.te.  Partly 
because,  in  our  headlong,  heedless  rush  through  life,  v/e  thoughtlessly 
hinder  and  destroy  our  best  helpers. 

By  indiscriminate  rem.ovr.1  of  our  forests,  v/c  have  removed  the 
natural  home  sites  of  the  most  vr..luablc  of  our  insect  eating  birds  as 
well  as  laid  th^.  soil  open  bo  destructive  erosion.  By  planting  and  pro- 
tecuing  thvO  forests,  we  agshn  offer  inducement  to  the  insectivorous  birds 
to  make  their  nests  near  us  end  ros.r  broods  that  take  msjiy  harmful  in- 
sects from  crops  ond  meadows  to  feed. 

The  Quail  is  also  a valushle  asset  to  the  farmer.  Given  a chance 
to  live  urunolestod,  a covey  of  Quail  r/ill  act  as  a strict  control  on  the  . 
mexican  b^an  bettle. 

Crows,  in  small  nui'.ibers,  can  be  said  often  arc  mOre  beneficial 
than  harmful.  But  there  there  are  larg-^  numbers  of  crovrs,  they  are,  as 
a general  rule,  very  harmful  to  cur  more  valuable  and  desirable  birds. 

Another  deadly  enemy  to  bird  life  is  the  house  cat.  Some  ovmers 
take  their  cats  into  the  countr'j"  and  turn  thnm  loose,  in  order  to  got  rid 
of  thum.  These  cats  naturally  turn  to  h miting  to  live.  The  average  farmer 
has  many  oats  to  feed  ;-.s  iu  cares  for.  They  also  Bo  a.  vast  amount  of 
damage.  Gats  are  natural  killers.  Like  the  weasel,  they  kill  just  to  ' 
satisfy  the  desire  to  kill.  Naturally  the  ec.siest  victims  are  thu  ground 
nesting  and  gro’ond  feeding  birds.  One  cat  has  been  known  to  completely 
destroy  a covey  of  I9  Quail  in  throe  nights. 

Two  very  botlicrsome  and  noisy  enemies  to  tha  desirable  birds  are 
the  English  Sparrovr  omd  the  StD.rling,  Song  or  insectivorous  birds  will 
not  or  cann.ot  nest  whore  cither  of  these  two  soecies  exist  in  any  numbers, 
Stowlings  have  been  seen  stcali.ng  nestlings  from  Robin’s  nests. 

The  American  Game  -Issoci-.tion  of  '.lashington,  D,  C.,  furnishes, 
upon  request,  a drawing  and  specif icatl.ons  for  a very  effective  crov^r  trap, 
Sparrovrs  and  Starlings  can  also  be  trapped.  By  controlling  the  numbers 
of  these  injurious  birds  wo  encourage  and  help  the  birds  v/o  v/aiit.  The 
only  effective  control  for  cats  is  a 12  go.uge  shotgein  - and  number  2 or 
shot.  Poison  is  not  recommended  for  these  pests  at  any  time  in  any  place. 
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EDuCATlOm  TOUR  PLANNED  IN  JUNE  FOR  W.  7A.  FARMERS 


Plans  .for  an  edncatioial  tear  for  'liest  Viirgi.r'ia  farmers  and 
other  interested  citizeiis,  Jane  17'-21,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Agricultural  Entension  Service,  West  Virginia  University,  have  been 
completed,  according  to  officials  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in 
charge , 

Points  of  interest  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  ai’e  included  in 
tne  itinerary  planned  for  the  trip,  vdiich  ivill  serve  both  as  a vaca- 
tion in  visiting  intere st A-g  places  and  people  and  as  an  opportunity 
to  learn  about  some  of  the  most  advanced  .^arm  practices  by  seeing  them 
actually  in  operation  aiid'  having  them  explained  by  well-informed  piides. 

The  tour  begins  at  Spencer,  Roane  county,  at  10:00  a.m,  on 
Monday,  June  17,  wliere  methods  used  on  .farms  in  the  Reedy  Croek  section 
to  control  soil  erosion  by  the  federal  government  in  its  erosion  control 
project  located  tl-ere  will  bo  stvidiod,  including  strip  cropping,  soil 
saving  dams,  pasture  iraprovem^uit , the  ^^rov.nng  of  winter  barley  and 
alfalfa,  and  reforestation,  LsAe  that  ovening  the  party  will  arrive 
in  Charleston  Wi.mre  it  will  soend  the  niglit* 

A visit  to  the  state  capitol  with  the  Depn-rtmcnt  of  Agricul- 
ture as  host  will  st..-rt  off  the  second  day  of  the  tour,  which  loads 
dovm  the  Kanawha  rivv^r  valley  to  Point  Plea.sant  •/■'itn  a stop  along  the 
way  to  see  the  Federal  Subslstonco  HomestGO.d  project  at  Red  House,  In 
the  afternoon  th.,  exoc  rimental  v/oi-k  seiall  fruits  and  vegetables, 

crop  rotations,  f ertiiiz'^^rs , lime,  and  legumes  at  the  Lakin  snb-station 
of  the  West  Virginia  Agriciilt'.i.ral  Experim.ent  Station  will  be  inspected 
and  explained  by  workers  in  charge. 

On  Wednesday,  the  19’^h,  th>  third  day  of  the  tour,  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  and  State  Forest  Nursery  at  Marietta  will  be  visit- 
ed, followed  by  a tour  tiirough  th^  Muskingum  riv..r  "valley  whore  an 
extensiv:.  vegetable  grewin^^  industry  has  developed.  At  Zanesville  the 
Federal  Erosion  Control  Experiment  Station  whe re  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  determine  the  most  practica.1  and  e.fficient  .methods  of  control- 
ling soil  ercsicn  will  bo  visited  as  the  final  stop  of  the  tour  on 
Thursday,  Jo.ne  20, 

Special  rates  for  lodging  hnve-  been  arranged  for  at  hotels 
where  the  tourists  will  stop  overnight,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  the  toun  C5.s  educational,  oconomic.al,  enjoyable, > and  safe  as 
possible.  West  Virginia  a,nd  Ohio  state  police  mil  serve  as  pilots  and 
accompany  th.  tour  to  insure  safe  travelling. 

Persons  who  want  to  go  on  the  tour  should  notify  the  local 
county  agricultural  or  home  demonstration  agent  as  soon  as  thov  can  and 
at  least  several  days  in  advance  so  that  hotel  re scramtions  and  other 
accommodations  can  be  arrangod. 
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HAD  A LITTLE  LAPP 

Johnnio  had  a littJ.e  land 

With  hills  idee  steep  you  knovr, 
An.d  T/^rhen  he  plo^sed  his  steep  hillside 
His  soil  ■’.mshed  doTm  belovY. 

Ke  soon  vms  farmin,?;  subsoil  land, 

Hh  s topsoil.  ?\ra.s  o.ll  gone. 

Lis  barns  were  ompty,  crops  were  poor 
His  neighbors  said,  ’'Poor  John." 

But  Lary  said  to  him  one  day, 

"You’re  doing  all  you  can. 

Yet  crops  are  poorer  every  year. 

Let’s  try  mother  plan. 

"I’ve  read  about  erosion’s  toll 
ind  of  the  ways  that  we 
Con  save  our  soil  by  proper  use, 

Let’''  cry  it  out  and  see." 

He  thought  it  over  carefully 

And  took  her  sound  ad vie o. 

If  farriiing  could  be  mado  to  pay 
’IWas  cheap  at  any  price* 

Ko  fertilized  ond.  lim:5d  the  land 
On  all  his  gontlo  slopes. 
Especially/  his  ic'vel  land, 

For  herein  lay  his  hopes* 

On  nanyc  steep  eroded  bluffs 

Ho  planted  bands  of  trses. 

Fenced  off,  ai'.d  planted  Ludzu  vino 
On  all  the  rest  of  those*  . 

He  planted  covor  crops  on  o.ll 

The  fields  which  ho  had  tilled, 
lie  strip  cropped  with  a leguiae  hay 
And  th  u s • h i s soil  d i d bu i 1 d • 

His  barns  w-ere  filled  and  running  o’e 
His  livestock  grot/  and  throve; 
The  farm  rroducod  oAundantly 
As  to  his  T/lan  ho  clovo. 

John  still  runs  his  little  fo-rm 
And  is  a happy  man, 

Wnile  Mary/  1'^  a happy  v/i.fo 

Because  they  tried,,  this  plan* 
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